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MYTHOLOGICAL TERMS IN THE LXX 



HENRY A. REDPATH 

London, England 



It will be necessary to treat this subject from three points of view; 
(i) the identifications of Greek and Semitic or other deities in the 
translated books; (2) the introduction of other Greek mythological 
terms; (3) the mention of heathen temples and heathen deities in 
books originally written in Greek, or of which the original has not 
come down to us. 

Before, however, actually approaching these it may be interesting 
to notice the form which looks as if it ought to be read nini — 
written in uncial Greek letters in the Hexaplaric manuscripts. As 
everyone knows, it is really an attempt to represent the tetragramma- 
ton, or sacred unpronounceable name of the Deity in Hebrew. These 
letters were chosen as being the nearest form of letter to the charac- 
ters nitT as they appeared in the older script, which actually do 
appear in some Greek manuscripts. The only manuscript of the 
LXX in Swete's edition which contains the form nini is the Codex 
Marchalianus (Q), and that only in the margin. It almost always 
represents ffiFP, but in two passages of Isaiah (3:15; 9: 17) it stands 
for "TKjt. The symbol seems to have been constantly used in all 
the other translations of the Old Testament, and Aquila and Sym- 
machus are credited with using it for "Ohi* in one passage in Ezekiel 
(2 : 4). The chief ancient authority for the form is Origen on Ps. 2 : 2, 
from whose words it is clear that the symbol was in public reading 
read as /cvpios, just as for JTUT, another name of the Deity was 
substituted in Hebrew. 

To return to our more immediate subject. The margin of the 
Codex Marchalianus in Ezek. 8:14 introduces us to Adonis as iden- 
tical with the Hebrew W23FI, transliterated as ®afifwv^. The 
Revised Version has also introduced Adonis in the margin in another 
passage (Isa. 17:10), "plantings of Adonis" for "pleasant plants." 

34 
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The American revisers, however, omitted this alternative rendering. 
St. Jerome, commenting on Ezekiel, says: "Quern nos Adonidem 
interpretati sumus, et Hebraeus et Syrus sermo Thamuz vocat." 
As for the passage in Isaiah, which does not immediately concern us 
here, see Burney in Hastings' Dictionary, sub voce. The curious 
point to notice is that Adonis itself seems to be a Semitic name con- 
nected with I'lS, while the word Tl'Jfi has the article prefixed 
to it as if it were really only an epithet of the God, and not his real 
name any more than Adonis was. They were, in fact, mere titles of 
a deity whose real name is not known. The Greek worship of Adonis 
was evidently an imported one; and of the Hebrew word TtOtl 
no satisfactory explanation in Hebrew has been given. 1 The identi- 
fication of Tammuz and Adonis cannot be traced any farther back 
than to St. Jerome, to whom it was clearly known and who mentions 
the worship of Tammuz or Adonis as having taken place at Bethle- 
hem in the cave where Christ was born." 

In Job 42 : 14, the third of Job's daughters in his second family is 
called 'AfiaKOeiai icepas. In A the name has suffered corruption 
and appears as MaXflea?; and in S* we have 'Aiia6ia<i. The name 
Amalthea is mythical in its origin, for it was the name of the goat 
that suckled Zeus or of the nymph who tended the goat. 3 The horn 
of Amalthea was a synonym for plenteousness, because nectar flowed 
from the goat's horn. 4 The Hebrew equivalent tplBTI *p|3 is gen- 
erally taken to mean "horn of antimony," though TplB is once 
translated in the LXX by •n-o\vre\q<s. Aquila and Symmachus both 
have KapvcKpovic, which shows that they had the same Hebrew text 
as we have now. The Greek name was no doubt suggested by the 
"p]3 of the Hebrew. If we could accept a transliteration which 
Montfaucon gives of the proper name from a "Codex Colbertinus, 
num. 1952 " — a manuscript to which he attaches great importance — 
we should have Aquila and Symmachus as authorities for Kapva- 
<pipovd, which might point to a reading of the Hebrew of some form 
connected with the root f"PS or the noun "'IB, which would be 

1 It is, however, connected with the Babylonian Tamuzu, which represents the 
Sumerian Dumu-zi, i. e., "the son of life." Tammuz was originally the sun-god 
(Sayce in Hastings' Dictionary). 

'Ad Paidinum, Op. I, p. 102. 3 See Callim, Fr., 49. * Anacr., 8; Phocyl., 1. 
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more naturally rendered by 'AnakOeUf than "j*S would be. But 
there is every reason for doubting the reading of the word thus 
given. 

*A7rt?, the bull-god of Memphis, occurs once in the LXX of 
Jer. 26(46): 15, 81a rt %<f>vyev airb <rov 6*Attk, in a prophecy about 
Egypt. This is one of the passages where the Greek is undoubtedly 
right, and the Massoretic word iTjljM ("are," or "is swept away") 
should be divided into two and become Cft C3. Even without this 
alteration 'Awt? and o /io'o-^o? 6 iieXe/cro? <rov could be taken as 
alternative renderings of ^Tr^ or *lT-?$ ("thy strong ones" or 
"one"). It is doubtful, however, whether the words airb crov 6 
*A.7rt9 occurred in the Lucianic text, as the words are omitted by 
H. and P., 22, 48. 

'Ap/cTovpos, literally the "bear-ward," the earliest constellation 
recognized by the Greeks, is used in Job 9 : 9 to represent the Hebrew 
FIETS, if the order of words is the same in both Greek and Hebrew. 

T ' . . 

In Job 38:31, however, ny2 = nXetaSo? (= ID?, Job 9:9), and TZT5 
in Job 38:31 = ea-trepov. tVT'D is generally taken to mean the 
Pleiades, as derived from a root fffi, "to heap up;" so a group of 
stars. The authorities vary considerably. Aquila, who would no 
doubt represent the Hebrew tradition of his time, translates T7QT2 
by 'ApKTovpw; in Am. 5:8, where the LXX has another text alto- 
gether; Symmachus and Theodotion translating H\a.d8a(<;). The 
ecnrepov of Job 38:32 seems really due to Theodotion, but the Syro- 
hexaplar attributes the same translation of ttT3> to Aquila, and this 
would confirm, so far as it goes, the assignment of 'Kptcrovpos to 
JTCS). The Vetus Itala reverses the order in Job 9:9 and makes 
"Arcturum " to correspond to 1ST, thus making fTO^S the Pleiades 
as in Job 38:32. Nothing really definite can be asserted on this 
point. 

Of other astronomical terms which have a more or less mytho- 
logical connotation, but which are simply used by the translator as 
representing corresponding Greek terms, we have: 

1. "EoTre/ao?, the evening star, used twice in Job (9:9; 38:32); 
once, if the Hebrew and Greek order are identical, as equivalent to 
b^CS . This Hebrew name is, however, looked upon as the equiva- 
lent of Orion, as in the LXX of Job 38:31 (in Am. 5:8 the Greek 
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translator must have had a different Hebrew before him). It is far 
better, therefore, to take eovepos as equivalent to the Hebrew 1Z55, 
just as it is in the second passage in Job, to ID 1 )?, though the general 
opinion is that these Hebrew names would be more properly repre- 
sented by Arcturus, which also occurs in Job 9:9. At present, how- 
ever, no definite certainty can be arrived at on these points. 

2. nXeta? occurs in the same two passages of Job for FISTS or 
T2Jy. Symmachus and Theodotion also give this Greek word as the 
equivalent for TTT5 in Am. 5 : 8, where the LXX does not recognize 
any astronomical term. The word mE^S) is accordingly taken by 
most authorities as representing the cluster of stars known as the 
Pleiades, though others make it equal to Sirius, the dog star. 

3. Lastly, 'fl/>tW represents b^DS), as we have seen above, in 
Job 38: 31, as it does also in Aquila's version of Am. 5:8. It appears 
also in the LXX version of Isa. 13 : 10, where the Hebrew has BFrV'DD 
(R. V., the constellations thereof; new Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, 
their Orions, i. e., Orion and other constellations of the same bril- 
liancy — a rather weak rendering). The Greek here seems to point 
to a better text with a reading b"05. 

The "Mazzaroth," perhaps the signs of the zodiac, were quite 
beyond the power of the Greek translator to do anything with except 
transliterate. 

We have introduced these terms, which in Greek have ascribed 
to them a mythological history, to make the list of terms with a 
mythological attribution complete. It would be no more correct, 
however, to say that any mythological idea was intended to be con- 
veyed by them than it is now, when we use the similar terms in Eng- 
lish. This would also apply to the use of such a word as «&/?, which 
had come to be used as a common noun rather than a proper one, 
and perhaps of rdprapos, which recalls the verb raprapovv of the New 
Testament (2 Pet. 2:4), and which occurs twice in the present text 
of the Greek Job (40:15; 41:23), though the reading in the first 
passage is very doubtful. 

That there were giants in the earth in the days of antiquity seems 
to have been a very widespread tradition of later days, and the 
belief in such persons is still in evidence in the folklore and nursery 
tales of modern days. Such a belief has its place in the Greek 
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Scriptures. The term yiyas is not only used just as we use the 
word "giant" now — i. e., as equivalent to a mighty man (Heb. 
*li2l3) — but also for three Hebrew terms which imply, in two cases 
at any rate, a belief in a race of giants. One of these is the Nephilim 
who have found their way into the R. V. of Gen. 6:4; Numb. 13:33, 
and are also plainly alluded to in Wisd. 14:6; Ecclus. 16 : 7 ( ?) (where, 
however, in the Hebrew they are called d*|p "I?" 1 ??), and Bar. 
3:26-28. The connection between the Nephilim and the sons of 
Anak which is asserted in the Hebrew of Numb. 13:33 is not rec- 
ognized in the LXX, which omits all mention of these sons of Anak 
in that verse. But in Deut. 1:28 "the sons of the Anakim," who 
are mentioned elsewhere as a special race (e. g., in Numb. 13 : 23, 
yeveal Ewi%(«); Deut. 2:10, 11, and Josh. 11:21, 22, ol eva/ceip, 
Deut. 9:2, vloixi evaic), become simply vloi><; yiydvrcov. In Deut. 
2:11 these Anakim are accounted Rephaim with the Emim, and 
Rephaim is the other term which is translated yiyavre<; in Gen. 14:5; 
Josh. 12:4; 13: 12. In these last two passages Og, king of Bashan, is 
assigned to the race of giants, as in Deut. 3:11 the LXX assigns him 
to the pa<paeiv, where his gigantic bedstead or sarcophagus is men- 
tioned. So in 1 Chron. 11:15; I 4 : 9> J 3> the valley of Rephaim 
becomes v >coi\a<: r&v yiydvrwv, though in 2 Kings 23 : 13 = 1 Chron. 
11:15, we have 57 KoiXas Yacpaeip, as in Josh. 15:8 we have yfjs 
Pa<}>aeiv(/i) ; 18: 16, efieic pa<f>aeiv(fi). In 2 Kings 5: 18, 22 = 1 Chron. 
14:9, 13, we have the still more remarkable expression rj /cot\<k 
r&v Tirdvav, to which we must revert later. We can scarcely 
imagine that the translation of 2 Kings, chaps. 5 and 23, can come 
from the same hand; the translations of 1 Chron., chaps. 11 and 14, 
are in accord. The singular of this name, SB"i or PJEH, occurs in 
2 Kings 21:18, 20, 22, and its parallel 1 Chron. 20:4, 6, 8. Here 
again in 2 Kings we have the transliterated form pa<pa } supplemented 
by aTroyovoi r&v yiydvreav in vs. 22; and in 1 Chron. 20:4, 6, 8, 
we have the term yiyaf, while in vs. 8, by the addition of pa^a, 
we have a different turn given to the verse from that which it has in 
Hebrew. 5 

s LXX attributes the rescue of the bodies of the seven sons of Saul in 2 Kings, 
chap. 21, to another descendant of the giants not mentioned in the Hebrew — Dan, the 
son of Joash or Joah (2 Kings 21:11). 
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I have noted these somewhat in detail in order to illustrate what 
a composite production much of what is called the LXX version must 
be declared to be. 

A still further complication arises in the LXX. The Hebrew 
word DKHH is not only used of a race of giants, but also as = " the 
shades of the dead." As a result of this we find "the shades" turned 
into fiyavrei in Job 26:5 (except S*) l*r) yfyavre; /j,ata>0rja-omai 
{nroKcircodep -tfoaTos; again, in Prov. 21:16, "The man that wander- 
eth from the way of righteousness shall rest in the congregation of 
giants" (iv a-vvayuryf) yiydvrav); we might here almost compare one 
of Bunyan's giants. 6 So again, Isa. 14:9, "all the giants that ruled 
the earth were collected for thee," instead of "it stirreth up the 
shades for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth" (R. V., margin). 

The use of the term "giant" as applied in the LXX may simply 
be intended to indicate some tribes or peoples of higher stature than 
the normal Semitic population; such a race, for instance, as was 
credited, by early travelers, to the wild and remote country of Pata- 
gonia. 

As to the occurrence of the Titans mentioned above, the Greek 
name is also given in the rendering by an anonymous translator of 
1 Chron. 11:15, and occurs in Judith's song of deliverance (16:7) in 
company with v\fri)\ol yiyavres: 

Neither did sons of the Titans smite him, 
Nor did high giants set upon him. 

Is this to be taken as a poetic hyperbole, or did the author of this 
work of fiction imagine that such a person as Judith is portrayed to 
be would be a believer in Titans in her own day ? That a belief in 
a survival of a remnant of a giant race still subsisted in later times 
among the Greek-speaking Jews can be deduced perhaps from the 
occurrence of 01 KardXonroi evaiceifi, "the remnant of theAnakim" 
(R. V., "the remnant of their valley") in Jer. 29(47): 5. 

We now turn to the witness of the Apocrypha to take note of 
heathen worships existing in the time of those writings in Jewish 
territory or elsewhere, and any other subsidiary uses of any theological 
terms. 

The ideas about angels, their ranks and names, shows a further 

« Symmachus translated in the same way in Prov. 9: 18. 
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development in the apocryphal writings than in the canonical Scrip- 
tures. Though, apparently, seven angels are mentioned in Ezek. 
9:2, it is in a very indefinite way, and the only named angels in the 
Old Testament are Michael and Gabriel. To these are added in the 
Apocrypha Uriel and Raphael — the former in 2 Es. 4:1; 5:20; and 
10:28, of which no Greek version exists; the latter in the book of 
Tobit. It is only in Tobit that the number of these chief angels is 
asserted to be seven (12:15; cf. Rev. 8:2). 

This organization of the celestial hierarchy has been said to have 
had its source in Persia, but it seems more likely to have been due, as 
the Jewish tradition of the origin of the names asserts, to Babylonian 
influence. Lenormant goes so far as to call one set of Babylonian 
heavenly beings referred to in their tablets archanges celestes. What- 
ever their names were originally, to the later Jew Uriel seems to have 
been the illuminating angel and Raphael the healing angel. Of 
such magnificence were they that man could not bear the brightness 
of their presence and the majesty of their appearance (cf. Dan. 
8: 17 and Rev. 19: 10; 22:8, 9). The developments of after-times do 
not concern us, but it was evident from the first that a risk of angel- 
worship coming in was feared just as Paul in Col. 2:18 warns men 
about the "worshiping of angels." 

In the book of Tobit (38: 17) we find the belief in the power not 
only of the good angel Raphael, but also of the evil demon Asmodasus, 
who, upon smelling the smell in Tobias's nuptial chamber of the 
burning of the preparation made at the direction of Raphael, fled 
into the uppermost Egypt, whither he was pursued by Raphael, who 
bound him (cf. Rev. 20:2, where Satan is bound). The Jewish 
commentators connect the name Asmodjeus with the Hebrew root 
133TB, so that for them he is the destroying angel, and it is as a destroy- 
ing angel that he appears in the book of Tobit. There seems to be 
little doubt that this demon is derived from A6shuna, one of the 
seven evil spirits of the Mazdean religion of Persia. The termination 
-Baw of the Vatican reading of the name lends color to the idea 
that the last part of it is derived from the Zend word daeva, mean- 
ing "demon," though the combination of the two words does not 
occur. In the Aramaic and Hebrew versions Asmodasus is called 
king of the Shedhim, i. e., of the demons (the word "TO came from 
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Babylonia; see Hastings' Dictionary), as a counterpart to Lilith. 
As the destroying angel he appears in Hebrew history in the 
account of the exodus (cf. Heb. 11:28, o 6\o$peva>v) and of the 
plague in David's time, as well as of the destruction of Sennacherib's 
host, and of the plague that fell upon Job. In all these cases, how- 
ever, the destroying angel is a minister of divine vengeance. Such 
a destroying angel is also mentioned in Wisd. 18:25 (o 6\edpev<ov) 
in a reference to Numb., chap. 16, and in Rev. 9:11 (Abaddon, i. e., 
airoWveov). 

It scarcely comes within the province of this article to examine 
the language used in the Book of Wisdom about the Egyptian plagues. 
But it is obvious that many expressions used of them are in part sug- 
gested to the writer by his acquaintance with Greek mythology and 
its idea of the lower world. E. g. : 

17:3, sore troubled by spectral forms. 

17:4, phantoms appeared, cheerless with unsmiling faces. 

17:14, the recesses of powerless Hades. 

17:15, haunted by monstrous apparitions. 

So the apocryphal epistle of Jeremiah, which professes to be a 
letter to the Jews in captivity at Babylon, is a denunciation of heathen 
rites and ceremonies; and the "Narration of the Bel and the Dragon" 
claims to give us an account of the exposure by Daniel of two forms 
of worship current in his days. 

When we come to the books of Maccabees, we are brought more 
into immediate touch with the heathen forms of worship with which 
the Jews of Palestine came into closest contact, and which must have 
horrified especially the Hasidaeans (i. e., the purists) among them. 

The persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes were the cause of 
much apostasy in Israel. "Many consented to his worship, and 
sacrificed to the idols" (1 Mace. 1:43). His command was "that 
they should build altars, and temples, and shrines for idols, and 
should sacrifice swine's flesh and unclean beasts" (1:47); "He com- 
manded the cities of Judah to sacrifice, city by city" (1:51); "They 
builded an abomination of desolation upon the altar, and in the cities 
of Judah on every side they builded (idol) altars" (1:54); "And at 
the doors of the houses and in the streets they burnt incense" (1 : 55) ; 
" On the five and twentieth day of the month they sacrificed upon the 
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(idol) altar, which was upon the altar (of God)" (1:59); even in 
Modin, the ancestral home of the Maccabees, "the king's officers, that 
were enforcing the apostasy, came .... to sacrifice" (2:15). One 
Jew, at any rate, was persuaded to sacrifice on the altar there (2 : 23), 
whereupon Mattathias, the father of the five Maccabees, killed him 
on the altar and raised the standard of rebellion with a view, in the 
first place, to pulling down the idolatrous altars. No doubt all the 
people did not join the rebellion, for Hellenizing influences must 
have been at work, especially considering that among the "gentiles" 
were found men who "were wont to inquire concerning the book of 
the law, seeking the likenesses of their idols" (3:48). 

One temple, at any rate, seems to have stood in Gilead and to 
have flourished. It is called in 1 Mace. 5 : 43 f. simply the temple at 
Carnain. It is supposed to have existed in the time of Amos and 
to be alluded to in 6: 13. R. V. has: "Ye which rejoice in a thing 
of nought, which say, Have we not taken to us horns by our own 
strength?" The exact site of Carnain has not yet been discovered. 
It was a place " difficult of access by reason of the narrowness of the 
approaches on all sides" (2 Mace. 12:22). In 2 Mace. 12:26 this 
temple is called the temple of Atergatis. Owing to the fact that the 
place called Carnain has been identified with the Ashteroth-karnain 
of Gen. 14:5, Atergatis or Atargatis has been identified with 
Astarte. But this can scarcely be correct, for elsewhere, at any rate, 
there were temples both of Astarte and of Atergatis (e. g., at Ash- 
kelon). Atergatis is a name identical with DerkSto. An account of 
the worship of this goddess, "omnipotent and all-producing," 7 is to 
be found in Lucian. 8 It spread as far as the banks of the Euphrates. 
Upon the approach of Judas to Carnain (164 B. C.) the gentiles fled 
to the sanctuary, but it did not help them. The city was taken, the 
temple was burned with fire, together with all that were therein 
(1 Mace. 5:44). 

There would also seem to have been altars and carved images of 
Gods at Ashdod (1 Mace. 5:68). The chief of these was the temple 
of Dagon (R. V., Beth-dagon), where the inhabitants took refuge 
from Jonathan the Maccabee. The usual result befell them. The 
temple and those in it were burned with fire (1 Mace. 10:77). 

? Apuleius. 8 De Dea Syra. 
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Nothing definite is known about this god and his worship. From the 
time of Hadrian in the neighboring city of Gaza a god is known to 
have been worshiped called Marnas (i. e., "our lord"), and some 
have thought that he might be identical with Dagon. 

Something has been said in a former article about the 
licentious worship of Apollo and Artemis in the groves of Daphne, 
a suburb of Antioch. Onia III. — or II., if, as some think, Onia II. 
and III. are only one person — who was under detention at Antioch 
during the times of trouble at the beginning of the second century 
B. C, seems to have had no scruple about abusing the right of asylum 
attached to this heathen temple. According to the narrative of 2 
Mace. 4:34, he was enticed from it and slain, though some have 
doubted the historical truth of this narrative. 

Dionysus was one of the Hellenic gods whose worship made most 
way in eastern and Semitic countries. Antiochus Epiphanes in par- 
ticular endeavored to enforce the worship of this god together with 
the partaking of the sacrifices on the day of the king's birth, every 
month, at Jerusalem. " On the day of the king's birth every month 
they were led along with bitter constraint to eat of the sacrifices; 
and when the feast of Dionysus came, they were compelled to go in 
procession in honor of Dionysus, wearing wreaths of ivy" (2 Mace. 
6:7). This would be about 170 B. C. A few years later Nicanor, 
one of Antiochus's generals, threatened to raze the temple at Jeru- 
salem to the ground and to replace it by a temple to Dionysus (2 Mace. 
14:33), but he was never able to carry out his purpose. About forty 
years before this, according to 3 Mace. 2:29, Ptolemy Philopator 
(222-205) had ordered that the Jews should be branded with the 
ivy leaf of Dionysus, who was the special patron god of the Ptolemies. 
It is interesting to notice that in later times Dionysus-worship was 
to be found in Jerusalem, for Dionysus was one of the chief gods of 
the Roman colony ^EUa Capitolina, and figured on its coins. 

At the same time that Antiochus endeavored to enforce the wor- 
ship of Dionysus upon the Jews, he is credited with having sent an 
old man of Athens (or an Athenian named Geron — R. V., mg.) to 
compel the Jews to turn the temple at Jerusalem into a temple of 
Zeus? Olympius, and the sanctuary at Gerizim into one for Zeus 

9 The "Divine Zeus" occurs only in the translation of the Hebrew Scriptures in 
the Greek name for M3 — Diospolis. 
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Xenius (i. e., the "Protector of Strangers") (2 Mace. 6: if.). No 
doubt the title Olympius was given to Zeus in this connection to make 
Zeus Olympius equal to the supreme god; and the cult of this Zeus 
seems to have been a favorite one with Antiochus, for he went on with 
the building of the temple at Athens to Zeus Olympius which had 
been begun by Pisistratus. The title Xenius was also one which 
was widely attached to Zeus. 

We have one mention, in the account in 2 Mace. 4: 10-20 of the 
deeds of the great Jewish Hellenizer, Jason, of the worship of Herakles 
at Tyre: "When certain games that came every fifth year were kept 
at Tyre (probably in imitation of the Olympian games), and the 
king (i. e., Antiochus Epiphanes) was present, the vile Jason sent 
sacred envoys, as being Antiochians of Jerusalem (by this is meant 
that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were counted as if they were colonists 
from or citizens of Antioch; cf. 2 Mace. 4:9), bearing three hundred 
drachmas of silver to the sacrifice of Hercules, which even the bearers 
thereof thought not right to use for any sacrifice, because it was not 
fit, but to expend on another charge. And though in the purpose of 
the sender this money was for the sacrifice of Hercules, yet on 
account of present circumstances (or of the bearers) it went to the 
equipment of the galleys." The Herakles or Hercules in this passage 
was the Greek name by which the Tyrian god Melkarth was desig- 
nated. 

One other heathen temple, far removed from Palestine, is men- 
tioned in 2 Mace. 1:13-16 — that of Nanaea, in which Antiochus 
Epiphanes is said to have met his death, "by the treachery of Nanaea's 
priests," when he had come to Elymais with the design of plundering 
the temple, under the pretext that he would marry the goddess and 
take the treasures as her dowry. The goddess, whose name was 
Nana or Nanai, was a primitive Sumerian goddess, and was in later 
times looked upon as identical with Artemis 10 and Aphrodite, 
because she had also come to be looked upon as equivalent to Ishtar. 
Attempts have been made" to find allusions to Nanaaa in the Old 
Testament, but without success. 

Looking back, in conclusion, upon what has been said with 

10 Polyb., 31, n; Joseph., A. J., XII, 9. XI See Encyclopedia Biblica. 
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reference to these mythological terms, we can, at any rate, arrive, I 
think, at two or three definite conclusions. : 

1. In post-exilic times there would seem to have been more of 
heathen and idolatrous worship left, not in Jerusalem itself, but in 
the more distant parts of the land, and especially in the north, than 
perhaps is generally supposed to have been the case. 

2. While the Greek translators of the Bible had imbibed the 
developed belief of their time in the hierarchy of angels, and also in 
a world of fallen angels, their verbal identification of these latter 
with the giants and Titans does not necessarily imply that they 
accepted the Greek mythological beliefs connected with them. The 
name "Titans" would naturally occur to one knowing anything of 
Greek as a natural word to express what he wished to express in his 
translation. 

3. While the Graecizing element in the Jewish population of Jeru- 
salem was but a small one, constant intercourse with Greek-speaking 
people must have made other Jews in other countries acquainted 
with foreign beliefs and superstitions. This may perhaps be best 
illustrated by what has been said above about some of the language 
used in the apocryphal book of Wisdom. How far they were affected 
by their surroundings is not always very clear. 



